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equally obviously Impey was the man. He had made
enemies on all hands. Francis was accusing him of the
murder of Nuncomar, the Europeans at Calcutta were ac-
cusing him of being a thorn in their sides in various ways to
b^mentioned immediately. The thorough-going advocates
of the East India Company regarded the Supreme Court
with aversion as at once the bulwark and the most marked
instance of the usurpation by the King of England on
what they viewed as the rights of the Company. The
union of these various topics of prejudice produced what
may be described as the orthodox faith on this subject.
It has ever since been the accepted opinion that in this
matter, at least, the Supreme Court and Impey, its chief
justice, grossly misconducted themselves.

The first step taken in consequence of this view affords
conclusive evidence of its incorrectness, and proves that
the Court was right, and that the persons really to
blame were the authors of the Regulating Act.

In 1781 an act was passed (21 Geo. 3 c. 70) to amend
and explain the Regulating Act. It contained several
provisions which bore upon, and were suggested by, the
Patna Cause. It enacted 1that the Supreme Court
should have no jurisdiction in any matter concerning
the revenue or concerning any act done in the collec-
tion thereof according to the usage and practice of
the country. It recited 2that the "Governor-General
and Council, or some Committee thereof, or appointed
"thereby," did as a fact hear appeals from the pro-
vincial Courts (an extremely doubtful statement), and
enacted that "the said court" (whatever it might be,
for they do not seem to have supposed that they
knew) shall be a court of record, and 3a court to
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